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CHAUCER'S "LITEL CLERGEON" 

Mediaeval writers were too much occupied for the most part, 
with themes of high romance and the pageantry of kings to stoop 
to such trivial matters as village schools. All the more welcome, 
therefore, is the glimpse of the fourteenth-century schoolboy 
which Chaucer gives us in the Prioresses Tale. Though the 
"litel scole" in which the seven-year-old martyr learned his 
"prymer" is sketched with few strokes, the outlines of the picture 
are clear. Chaucer, it is true, has chosen to place the scene of 
his story "in Asie, in a greet citee," but the school which he 
describes is thoroughly English. 

The school attended by the clergeon is of the type in which 
the great majority of the English lads of Chaucer's time gained 
such education as they possessed. It was not one of the famous 
schools maintained by some of the great monasteries or cathe- 
drals ; there is as background to the picture no massive abbey or 
dim Gothic aisle. This school plainly was of a humbler sort ; 
instead of adjoining some church or abbey, it was situated in the 
least desirable part of the town, close by the Jewish quarter : 

A litel scole of Cristen folk ther stood 
Doun at the farther ende, in which ther were 
Children an heep, yeomen of Cristen blood. 
That lerned in that scole yeer by yere 
Swich maner doctrine as men vsed there. 
This is to seyn, to singen and to rede, 
As smale children doon in hir childhede. 
Among thise children was a widwes sone, 
A litel clergeon, seuen yeer of age. 
That day by day to scole was his wone. 

It is difficult to see how a village school could have been more 
explicitly indicated, yet Professor Skeat seems to regard it as 
merely a school for choir-boys. "Clergeon," he tells us in his 
note on this passage, is "not a 'young clerk' merely, as Tyrwhitt 
says, but a happily chosen word implying that he was a chorister 
as well It means therefore 'a chorister-boy.'" Professor 
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2 Caeleton F. Beown 

Skeat's authority as a Chaucerian commentator is such that his 
opinion in this matter has been accepted by scholars without 
question. 

Nevertheless, when one examines the account which Chaucer 
gives, difficulties in the way of regarding the clergeon as a chor- 
ister-boy at once present themselves. In the first place, on the 
very face of the narrative, the clergeon does not join with his 
companions in the school in singing the Alma redemptoris, as a 
chorister certainly should, but instead he listens to the anthem as 
it was sung by the others: 

This litel child his litel book leminge, 

As he sat in the scole at his prymer, 

He Alma redemptoris herde singe, 

As children lerned hir antiphoner; 

And, as he dorste, he drough hym ner and ner. 

And herkned ay the wordes and the note. 

Til he the firste vers coude al by rote. 

I 

But "clergeon," according to Professor Skeat, necessarily means 
chorister. In support of this definition he appeals to Handle 
Cotgrave's French-English Dictionary: "And Cotgrave has — 
' Clergeon, a singing man or Quirester in a Queer.' " Unfortun- 
ately, however, in this quotation Professor Skeat has omitted an 
essential part of Cotgrave's definition. Two forms of the word 
are registered by Cotgrave, and are defined as follows : 

Clergeau: A pettie Clarke, vnder Clarke, or young Clarke. 
Clergeon: as Clergeau; or a singing man, or Quirester, in a Quaere. 

By his omission of the three words which I have italicized 
above. Professor Skeat ignores the fact that "clergeon" is here 
recognized, first of all, as a synonym of "clergeau." The effect 
of this oversight is to restrict Cotgrave's definition of the word 
to what is actually the second meaning given. 

Similarly in the New English Dictionary the first meaning 
given for our word is not "chorister," but "young clerk.'" In 
Mfttzner's Middle-English Dictionary, on the other hand, 

1 The definition in the New English Dictionary runs as follows : '* Clergion, A yonuff 
clerk or member of a clerical order ; a chorister or choir*boy, also (as in Fr.) a term of 
depreciation = petty clerk." 
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Chauobk's "Litel Clekgeon" 3 

Chorknabe' stands as the first definition of "clergeon." But, 
besides the passage in Chaucer, Matzner cites only two instances 
of the word — one in the Confessio Amantis, the other in Robert 
of Brunne's translation of Langtoft's Chronicle — neither of which 
carries this distinctive meaning. The clergeon in Gower's story' 
is afterward referred to as a "yonge clerc"' or simply as a "clerc;"* 
nothing is said anywhere of his employment as a chorister. In 
the translation of Langtoft* "clergeon" is a contemptuous diminu- 
tive applied by King Henry to Beket, equivalent to "petty clerk." 

Indeed, I have been unable to find a single case in Middle 
English where "clergeon" is used with the definite meaning 
"choir-boy."" In the anonymous rhyming chronicle (about 1325 
A. D.), printed in Ritson's collection, we read that King Alfred, 
dividing his income among various charities, sent "the thridde 
to povre cleregouns.'" When one bears in mind the multitude of 
references in mediaeval documents to the bestowal of alms pauper- 
ibus scolaribus, it seems altogetherlikely that "povre cleregouns" 
is here to be regarded as an equivalent phrase. 

Our word occurs again, with slightly varied spelling, in 
Piers Plowman. The poet tells us that, at the close of his inter- 
view with Dame Scripture, 

She called [to ken] me a clerioun that hyjte 
Omnia-probate, a pore thing with-alle. 
"Thou shalt wende with Wil," quod she, "whiles that him lykyth, 
Til je come to the burghe quod-bonum-est-tenete !" ' 

Here also Professor Skeat insists in his glossary upon the definite 
meaning "chorister." But is any reason apparent why Dame 
Scripture should have been at special pains to select a choir-boy as 
the poet's guide ? Would not any young scholar have done as well ?' 

1 "Chorknabe, kleiDer Priester, auch verftchtliche Bezeichnuag eines Priesters." 

2 Con/, ^m., 11, vs. 2850. 3 /ftid., ts. 2863. * Vss. 2855, 2885. 6 Ed. Hearne, p. 131. 
« A sentence in the Testament of Love (Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 51, 1. 62) : "At 

masse serveth but a clergion," may at first sight seem to present an exception to this state- 
ment. The context, however, makes it clear that here, too, we have to do with a young 
clerk rather than a choir-boy. Usk is lamenting prevalent abuses in the church ; through 
simony and chicanery benefices are held by unworthy persons, and as a consequence divine 
service suffers ; young, immature clerks officiate at the mass. But surely chorister-boys are 
out of the question here. 

' Ritson, Ancient Eng. Metr. Bom., Vol. II, p. 292. 8 A-Text, XII, vss. 49-52. 

9 Besides, as Professor Kittredge points out to me, Onvnia-probate is obviously the nam* 
of a cleric, not of a singing-man. 
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4 Caeleton F. Brown 

Nor do the instances of "clergeon" in Old French favor the 
restriction of the word to the special meaning "chorister." In 
Villon's Grand Testament (1461 A. D.) there is a bequest a mes 
povres clergeons.^ Here, as in Ritson's Chronicle, this phrase 
suggests merely "poor scholars," and I note that P. Lacroix, in 
the glossary of his edition of the Grand Testament, defines the 
word simply "petit clerc." 

The most extended reference to the clergeon which I have 
found occurs in Gower's Mirour de VOmme. In the course of 
his moral exhortations to the several ecclesiastical orders, Gower 
devotes almost fifty lines to "I'estat des Olergons."^ He addresses 
himself primarily to those among them who are looking forward 
to holy orders. In dwelling on their duties he holds himself 
provokingly aloof from explicit details which might have added 
greatly to our information, but he makes it clear that he is think- 
ing of young clerks in general: 

Cast doel, car du malvois enfant 
Croist malvois homme, puis suiant 
Du mal clergon mal prestre soxurt. 

And it is in this sense that Gower's editor, Mr. G. C. Macaulay, 
understands his use of the word; in his note on this paragraph 
Mr. Macaulay remarks: "The author is here dealing with young 
students, 'scolares.'"' 

Finally, it may be noted that from the Old French clergon 
there developed a Latinized form, clergonus, which likewise 
appears to have been used in the general sense of "young clerk." 
Thus, clergonus is defined by DuCange as junior clericus vel 
puer choralis. It will be observed that the general meaning is 
given precedence.* Moreover, there was in mediaeval Latin a 

1 stanza cxxi. This reference is cited by Godefroy, who, however, does not register 
exactly this form of the word. His definition is as follows : " Clergel, -eau, -eault, cleregaut, 
petit clerc, enfant de choeur, 6colier." 

aVss. 20785-832. 

3 If there could be any doubt as to this interpretation of the passage in the Mirour de 
I'Omme, it would be removed by comparing a parallel passage in the Vox Clamantis (Lib. 
Ill, cap. xxviii). For Gower, with his habitual literary thrift, has repeated the substance, 
and even many of the phrases, of this paragraph in his Latin work. Here he is as explicit 
as could be desired ; 

Nomine sub cleri cognouimus esse scolares, 
Ecclesie plantas quos vocat ipse deus. 

* Alongside clergonus the Latinization of the French form, there is also the med. Latin 
clericio. Between clergonus and clericio there is no clear distinction in meaning. DuCange 
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specific term, chorista (also spelled corista), which seems to have 
been employed wherever definite reference to choir-boys was in- 
tended, and which is met with everywhere in ecclesiastical docu- 
ments.' 

To conclude, then, in both English and French "clergeon" 
was used in the general sense of "young clerk." It is a French 
diminutive^ closely parallel to the Latin clericulus. This Latin 
diminutive, it is interesting to note, was frequently employed in 
the definite sense of "young scholar." For example, the Latin 
grammar of Alexander de Villa Dei, one of the famous textbooks 
in the grammar schools of the Middle Ages, begins: 

Scribere clericulis paro doctrinale novellis. 

I may refer also to a passage in the Chronicon de Lanercost, nar- 
rating the terrible fate which overtook some two hundred boys in 
the school at Hexham during Wallace's raid in 1296: "Aggre- 
gaverunt etiam turbam clericulorum in scholas de Augustaldis, 
et, foribus oppilatis, ignem in massam illam Deo candidam im- 
posuerunt."' But it is time to turn back from this quest of the 
word to the Prioresses Tale itself. For we shall find, I think, 
that Chaucer has decided for us beyond a doubt the question 
whether our clergeon was a choir-boy or not. 

In the first place, the crowd of children in attendance at this 
"litel scole" makes it clear that it was not a school of choristers. 
For even in the largest churches the number of choir -boys was 
scarcely ever above twelve. At Bridlington, Yorkshire, in 1450, 
a school of grammar and song was maintained for twelve choris- 
ters;* at Ottery, Devonshire, Bishop Grandisson, founding the 
collegiate church of St. Mary in 1361, made provision for eight 

defines the latter as, "Tonsura donatus, clericulus, Gall. cleriQon." ClerQon^ according to 
Sainte Palaye, is simply, diminutif da clerc. In Gautier de Coincy's version of the story 
told by the Prioress clercons or clerconcel is the form used. 

1 Cf . Bp. Grandisson's Register, 1332 (ed. F. C. Hingeston-Eandolph, Vol. II, p. 668) ; will 
of Thomas Beck, 1346 (.Testa. Eborac., Surtees Society. Vol. I, p. 24); Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes, 1440 (ed. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Vol. II, p. 362) ; Letters of Henry VIII. for 
the suppression of Cardinal Wolsey's College, 1526 (Eymer's Foedera, ed. 1728, Vol. XIV, 
p. 161). 

2Cf. the similar diminutive form "floroun" (L. G. TT., Prol. B, vs. 217). 

3 Chrcmicon de Lanercost, ei. J. Stevenson, Maitland Club, 1839, p. 174; cf. also Prynne's 
Collections, Vol. Ill, p. 542. 

*Rotv,l. Pari., Vol. V, p. 188. 
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choir-boys;' at Higham Ferrers, in the collegiate church founded 
by Archbishop Chichele in 1422, there were only six choir-boys ;'' 
at the Hospital of Holy Cross, Winchester, there were seven;' 
and at the collegiate church of Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, 
there were but four.* 

Even in the great cathedral churches the number of choir-boys 
was never large. At Lincoln in 1264, according to the statutes of 
Bishop Gravesend, there were only twelve;'' and in 1440 their 
number had not been increased.* At Salisbury, which was dis- 
tinguished throughout England for the elaborateness of its ritual, 
the number of choristers was fourteen.' When we place beside 
these meager numbers the description of Chaucer's school, "in 
which ther were children an heep," the difference is obvious. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that in the fourteenth-century 
choir-boys were kept under a discipline which nowhere appears 
in the Prioresses Tale. They lived together under the watchful 
eye of one of the clergy, in quarters provided for them within the 
church inclosure. They were not allowed to walk outside the 
grounds of the church, except two by two, and then only when 
accompanied by a guardian. Let us take the cathedral church at 
Lincoln as an example: In the statutes drawn up by Bishop 
Gravesend in 1264 we read: 

Ordinacio puerorum de choro ecclesie Lincoln. 
1. quod dicti pueri forent duodecim numero et de illis duodecim 
forent duo tvurribularii, et in una domo manerent et viverent communiter 
sub uno Magistro.* 

In the revised statutes of 1440 further details are added: 

De statu choristarum. 
.... ordinamus, statutum inmitantes bone memorie Ricardi Gravea- 
hende, ut duodecim choriste in domibus in clauso ad hoc constitutis simul 

1 Bp. Grandissan^s Register^ ed. F. C. Hingeston-Eandolph, Vol. II, p. 1228. 

2 John Bridge, Hist, and Antiq. of Northamptonshire, 1791, Vol. II, pp. 177, 178. 

3 Warren, St. Cross, 1899. 

* Dugdale, Antiq. of Warwickshire, Vol. II, p. 692. 

6 Lim:oln Cathedral Statutes, ed. Bradshaw and Wordsworth, Part II, p. 162. 

^Ibid., p. 362. 

' Parlia. Papers, 1867-68, XXVIII, Report Schools Inq. Com., Vol. XIV, p. 36. 

» Lincoln Cath. Stat., Vol. II, p. 162. 
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Chauoee's "Litel Cleegeon" 7 

vivant, sub perpetua custodia alicujus canonici residentis in ecclesia 

nostra Quociens vera supradicti pueri ad spaciatum vel solacium 

ire debent, pariter erunt et redeant sub ducatu alicujus maturi hominis 
ad hoc per custodem vel supervisorem assignati; nee puerili levitate 
sparsum evagentur inhoneste.' 

Similar statutes existed at St. Paul's, London, at Wells, and 
doubtless in many other places. At Wells the directions as to the 
sleeping arrangements of the choristers are interesting ; they were 
to sleep three in a bed, two younger lads ranged at either side of 
the bed, and between them an older boy lying with his head toward 
the foot-board.^ Nor was this rigid discipline confined to the 
cathedral churches. With the numerous services which were held 
daily in the mediaeval churches, it was a matter of no small 
importance that the boys of the choir should be on hand at the 
appointed hour. And experience no doubt had taught that to be 
sure of having your boy when you want him the best way is to 
keep him well in sight. The following regulations for the govern- 
ment of the four choir-boys at Holy Trinity Church, Stratford- 
on-Avon, were drawn up by the warden, Ralph CoUingwood, in 
1491. The quaintness of these rules makes it impossible for me to 
refrain from a somewhat lengthy quotation : 

Which Choristers, by his said Ordination, should always come by two 
and two together into the Quire to Mattens and Vespers, on such days as 
the same were to be sung there, according to the Ordinale Sarum; and 
at their entrance into the Church, bowing their knees before the Crucifix, 
each of them say a Pater noster and an Ave. 

And for their better regulation did he order and appoint; that they 
should sit quietly in the Quire, saying the Mattens and Vespers of our 
Lady distinctly, and afterwards be observant to the Offices of the Quire: 
that they should not be sent upon any occasion whatsoever into the 
town: that at Dinner and Supper times they should constantly be in the 
CoUedge to wait at the Table : and to read upon the Bible or some other 
authentique book: that they should not come into the Buttry to draw beer 
for themselves or anybody else: that after Dinner they should go to the 
singing School: and that their Schoolmaster should be one of the Priests 
or Clerks appointed by the discretion of the Warden, being a man able to 
instruct them in singing to the Organ: as also that they should have one 

1 Ibid., p. 362. 

^Statutes of 1459, in H. E. Reynolds, Wells Cathedral, Its Hist, and Statutes, 1881, 
pp. clxxxii-v. 
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Bed-chamber in the chtirch, whereunto the j were to repair in Winter time 
at 8 of the Clock, and in Summer at nine; in which lodging to be two Beds, 
wherein they were to sleep by couples; and that before they did put off 
their clothes they should all say the prayer of De Profundis with a loud 
voyce, with the prayers and orisons of the faithfull; and afterwards say 
thus, God have mercy of the soule of Rauf Colyngwode our Founder and 
Master Thomas Balshall a speciall benefactor to the same.' 

Such was the daily life of the choir-boy. Our clergeon was 
none of these. The boys in Chaucer's school were day-scholars, 
coming to the school in the morning and returning to their homes 
at night. The school was not held in a church "close," nor is 
anything said to indicate that it was in any way connected with a 
church. 

II 

But if this was not a school of choristers, how does it happen 
that they were singing anthems ? This question is easily answered 
when one understands that the fundamental purpose of the medi- 
aeval school was to train children for participation in the services 
of the church; for in these services music played an important 
part. Accordingly, instruction in singing was given, not only to 
the boys serving in the choir, or to those who were being educated 
for the priesthood, but also to the youth of the parish generally. 
An extract from the injunctions of Bishop Pontissera at the Dio- 
cesan Synod of Winchester in 1295 will make this clear. 

Let rectors, vicars and parish priests see that the boys of their par- 
ishioners know the Lord's Prayer, the Creed and Angelic Salutation of 
the Virgin, and to sign themselves rightly with the sign of the cross ; and 
the parents of boys should be induced to let their boys, after they know 
how to read the psalter, learn singing also ; lest by chance after they 
have learned higher subjects they should be obliged to go back to this, 
or being ignorant of it, should be always less fit for divine service.^ 

This injunction, it will be observed, does not specify any particular 
class, but relates to the children of parishioners in general. 

The obligation to train up the laity to bear their part in the 
church worship by instructing them as children in matters per- 
taining to the liturgy, was repeatedly emphasized in the papal 

1 Dugdale, Antiq. of Warwickshire, pp. 692, 693. 

2 A. F. Leach, Hist, of Winchester Coll., 1900, p. 40. The italics are mine. 
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decretals. Thus in a decretal of Gregory IX (1227-41) it is 
enjoined — 

That every priest who rules a congregation shall have a clerk who shall 
sing with him and read the Epistle and the Lesson, and who shall be 
able to keep a school, and shall admonish the parishioners to send their 
boys to the church to be taiight in the faith, whom he shall instruct with 
all purity. 

A marginal gloss in the edition of 1498 summarizes this injunc- 
tion briefly: "Scolas: docendo pueros Psalterium et cantare.'" 

It need give us no surprise, therefore, to find schoolboys learn- 
ing song. Indeed, as I shall show later, the singing of anthems 
is mentioned more than once as a part of the prescribed exercises 
in the grammar schools of the fourteenth century. But first let 
us inquire particularly in regard to the anthem to which Chaucer 
refers — the Alma Hedemptoris. 

Professor Skeat at firsf believed that the hymn referred to in 
the Prioresses Tale was that beginning: 

Alma redemptoris mater, 
quam de ccelis misit pater.' 

But in a later note* he gives up this hymn in favor of the anthem 
in the Roman Breviary which begins: 

Alma redemptoris mater, quae peruia caeli.' 
No one will question the correctness of this later opinion. But 
unfortunately "in his note on the Alma Redemptoris, these two 
hymns are inextricably confused. Of the former hymn, taken 
from Mone, he says: "The first and last stanzas were sung in the 
Marian Antiphon, from the Saturday evening before the first 
Sunday in Advent to Candlemas Day." Then, speaking of the 
anthem in the Roman Breviary, he tells us that it "was said at 

1 Qreg. IX Decretales, ed. Baptista de Tortis, Venice, 1498, p. 157 dors. This injunction 
did not originate with Pope Gregory ; it is verbally identical with a canon of Bishop Bur- 
chardus of Worms (1000-1025 A. D.) quoted by Specht (.Gesch. des Unterrichiswesens in 
Deutschl., p. 39, n. 1). 

2 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. V, p. 177. 

3F. J. Uoae, Lateinische Hynmen des Mittelalters,ed. 1856, Vol. II, p. 200; also printed by 
Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnolog., ed. 1856, Vol. V, p. 133. 

'Oxford Chaucer, Vol. Ill, p. 422. Clearly written later than the note in Vol. V. 

5 Ram. Breviary, ed. 1583, p. 112 ; also in Breviarium ad utum Sarum, ed. Procter and 
Wordsworth, Fasciculus III, p. 783; the York Breviary, ed. S. W. Lawley, Surtees Society, 
Vol. II, p. 494; and in Daniel, Thes. Hymnolog., Vol. II, p. 318. 
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compline from Advent eve to Candlemas day, like the other.'" 
Surely a strange procedure to assign two anthems beginning 
with the same line to exactly the same place in the ritual of the 
church ! 

On turning to the pages of Mone, one finds that the difficulty 
into which Professor Skeat leads us is due to a misunderstanding. 
Mone says: 

Der erste vmd letzte Vers dieses Liedes ist der Anfang und Schluss 
der Marianischen Antiphone, welche von der Vesper des Samstags vor 
dem ersten Adventssonntag bis zu Marift Lichtmesse gesungen wird, 
also eine Ueberarbeitung des Kirchenliedes. 

Vers of course cannot be translated "stanza," for which Mone 
invariably uses the word Strophe. Mone, in this sentence, 
merely calls attention to the fact that the first and last lines of 
the hymn which he prints are identical with the beginning and 
ending of the Marian antiphon (i. e., the one in the Breviary), 
and argues from this that his hymn is to be regarded as founded 
upon the older one in the Breviary. His meaning is unmistak- 
able when one notes that the first and last lines of Mone's hymn 
are printed in italics. Furthermore, the title of the hymn in 
Mone's collection is not "Antiphone beatae Mariae," but instead 
" Sequentia de beata Virgine." It is clear, therefore, that Mone 
intends expressly to distinguish the hymn which he prints from 
the Marian antiphon with this beginning, and to identify the 
latter with the Alma JRedemptoris of the Breviary.^ 

The Alma Redemptoris of the Breviary, then, is the only one 
which can be properly referred to as a Marian antiphon. This is 
important, for it enables us to identify references to this anti- 
phon about which we should otherwise be in doubt. 

In point of popularity few mediaeval anthems surpassed this 
one sung by our clergeon. "Diese Antiphon," testifies Rambach, 
"gehOrt zu den vier in der katholischen Christenheit noch jetzt 

1 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. V, p. 177. 

2 If further proof were needed on this point, it would be supplied by examining Mone's 
notes on other hymns in his collection. Coming upon the phrases sumens illud ave, 
Gabrielis ore (Vol. II, pp. 217, 227), and succurre cadenii (II, p. 328), he points out that they 
have been borrowed from "the antiphon Alma Redemptoris.^^ Inasmuch as these phrases 
occur only in the Breviary anthem, there can be no doubt to which Alma Redemptoris 
Mone applied this title. 
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allgemein gesungenen, und beliebten Antiphonen.'" In two of the 
analogues of the Prioresses Tale (The Paris Beggar-Boy and 
Alfonsus of Lincoln) the Alma Redempioris is expressly men- 
tioned as the anthem sung by the young martyr. Also pointing 
toward the popularity of this hymn, is a bequest in the will of 
Robert Appleby, dated 1407, by which a yearly stipend is left to 
the Clerks' Gild at Lincoln so long as they should continue to 
sing the anthem Alma Redempioris and pray for his soul.^ In 
the two great breviaries of English liturgy — Sarum and York — 
this antiphon finds a regular place, as well as in other less influen- 
tial rituals. And, finally, it is one of the mediseval hymns 
which was selected by Cardinal Newman for translation into 
English.' 

As to the place of our anthem in the calendar of services, 
there seems to have been no general agreement. The Roman 
Breviary, as Professor Skeat has pointed out, provides for the 
singing of the Alma Redempioris at compline from Advent eve 
to Candlemas Day. In the Sarum Breviary this anthem is twice 
mentioned. The first reference occurs in the order of services 
for the second Sunday after Easter : 

Ad Vesperas — Hae sequentes Antiphonae dicuntur usque ad 
Ascensionem Domini, quando in introitu chori dicetur de sancta Maria, 
scilicet. Ant. Alma Redemptoris, etc.* 

The other mention of this anthem occurs at the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (September 8) : 

Ad Sectmdas Vesperas — Hae sequentes Antiphonae dicuntur ad 
Processionem in redeundo, per Aestatem,^ quando de Sancta Maria 

1 Anthologie christlicher Qeadnge aus alUn Jahrh. der Kirche, Hammerich, 1817, quoted 
by Daniel, Vol. II, p. 318. 

2 Early Lincoln Wills, ed. A. Gibbons, p. 107. 

3 " Kindly Mother of the Redeemer," Tracts for the Times, No. 75, 1836. 

*Brevarium. ad usum Sarum, ed. F. Procter and Chr. Wordsworth, 1879-86, Fasciculus 
I, p. dcccxci. 

5 ^stas, as here used, does not refer to the three-month season of summer. Instead of 
dividing the year into four seasons, as did the Roman Breviary, the breviaries of England 
split the year into halves: Pars Hyemalis and Pars Estivalis. The former extended— 
roughly speaking— from November to May ; the latter from May to November (cf . Old Service- 
Books of English Church, Wordsworth and Littlehales, 1904, p. 98). The present reference, 
then, seems to mean that the anthems mentioned were to be sung from the Feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgin (September 8) until the close of the summer division. 
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dicitur Antiphona in introitu chori, nisi inter Octavas Assumptionis et 
Nativitatis beatae Mariae (August 22 to September 15): 

Ant. 1. Ave regina. 

Ant. 2. Alma Kedemptoris mater quae peruia caeli. ' 

Somewhat different from these rules of the Sarum Breviary 
are the directions found in the Crede Michi, a fifteenth -century 
book compiled to assist the priests in finding their way through 
the labyrinth of services and feasts. In the Crede Michi the 
Alma Medemptoris is mentioned as one of the four antiphons to 
be sung from the Feast of the Holy Trinity (June 16) to Advent, 
"alternatim tam ad vesperas quam ante missam."^ Once again 
our anthem is referred to in the Crede Michi, this time in con- 
nection with the services of Paschal Week.' 

In the York Breviary, on the other hand, there is but slight 
mention of the Alma Medemptoris. The only reference which I 
find occurs in the services for the octave of the Assumption of 
the Virgin (August 22). Here it is directed that the anthem 
(which is given entire) shall be sung at vespers on the sixth day 
of this octave.* In the book of offices of the Briggitine monastery 
of Sion, to which Professor Skeat has already called attention, the 
Almu Bedemptoris, instead of being assigned to the services of 
any special season, was sung every Sunday throughout the year, 
at the close of compline, the last service of the day.^ 

In view of these conflicting usages, it is useless to undertake 
to determine the season of the year at which the events of 
the Prioresses Tale occurred by referring to the service-books. 
Moreover, the times at which this anthem was sung in the church 

1 The anthem is given in full, Sarum Brev., Fasciculus III, p. 783. 

2 The Tracts of Clement Maydeston, ed. Chr. Wordsworth, Bradshaw Society, 1894, p. 66. 
The Crede Michi is ascribed to Clement Maydeston (tl456), but Wordsworth shows that the 
portions with which we are here concerned are the work of John Baynton, circa 1450-55 
(pp. zxxv-vii). 

3 '* Verus ordo Antiphonarum de Sancta Maria 

In hebdomada Pasce prima ant. Alma Redemptoris mater. 
Secunda {Ave regina). 
Tercia Anima mea). 
Quarta Beata Dei genetrix). 
Quinta Ant. Descendi). 
Sexta Ant. Speciosa).^^ — Ibid., p. 53. 
*Tork Breviary, ed. S. W. Lawley, Surtees Society, 1882, Vol. II, p. 494. This ia a 
reprint of an edition of 1493, printed at Venice. 

SMyrmire of Cure Ladye, ed. J. H. Blunt, E. E. T. S., 1873, p. 174. 
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service really have nothing to do with the case. These scholars, 
as I have shown, were not choir-boys; consequently this was not 
a choir rehearsal, and the time of singing the anthem would not 
be governed by the liturgies. This opinion is confirmed by 
finding in the statutes of mediaeval grammar schools express 
provision for the singing of a Marian antiphon among the 
prescribed school exercises. Thus at Wells, in a charter of the 
cathedral grammar school (not the choristers' school), dated about 
1235, it is directed that every Wednesday and Friday morning 
the scholars on coming to school shall sing an antiphon in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin.' In the statutes of the Stratford-on- 
Avon grammar school — the school which Shakspere doubtless 
attended in his day — ^ which were drawn up in 1482, there is a 
similar provision: 

Et in super predictus dominus Willelmus clerico, et prefatus gram- 
aticalis et scolares sui bis in septimana, videlicet in die Mercurii et in die 
veneris cantabunt antiphonam de Sancta Maria .^ 

Wednesday and Friday, the "Stationary days" as they were called,' 
were especially observed by the pious. This doubtless explains 
the special religious exercises on these days in many grammar 
schools.* 

Marian antiphons, then, are mentioned in the statutes of 
grammar schools as part of the regular school exercises." In this 
fact we have a sufficient explanation of the singing of the Alma 
Redemptoris in Chaucer's school. 

iffistoc. MS8 Commission, Report X, Part 3, p. 19. 

2 Collectanea Topograph, et Genealogica, 1836, Vol. Ill, p. 82. 

5 Cf . Chr. Wordsworth, St, Nicholas Hospital, Salisbury, p. Ixii, note. 

*Thus the founder of the chantry grammar school at Stockport (1487) ordained: "I 
woU that the same connying Freest with all his scolers with hym, that he shall have for the 
time, shall two dayes in ev'y weke as long as he shall abyde in that s'vice ther, that is to 
wite Wednysday and Fryday, come into the said Church of Stopforde unto the grave ther 
where the bodies of my Fader and Moder lyen bnried, and ther say togiders the psalme of 
de profundis with the verscules and coUette thereto accustomyd after Salisbury use." (Heg- 
inbotham, Stockport A-ncient and Modern, Vol. II, p. 371.) 

'Another instance of the singing of a Marian antiphon may be mentioned, though in 
this case the school was of a somewhat diSerent type. In 1515 an agreement was entered 
into between St. Peter's Abbey, Gloucester, and one John Tucke, employed to teach gram- 
mar to the novices of the monastery and thirteen boys of "the clerks of the chamber," and 
also to teach song to five or six apt and teachable boys. In this agreement it is prescribed 
that Master Tucke, "cum eisdem pueris missam Beatae Mariae Virginis unacum anti- 
phona ejusdem quotidie, ac sextis feriis missam de nomine Jesu cum antiphona ejusdem 
devote servabit." (Histor. et Cartular. Monast. Qloucestr., Bolls Series, Vol. Ill, p. 291.) 
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III 

Let us proceed next to ask what the boys in this fourteenth- 
century school were studying. So far as the clergeon himself is 
concerned, Chaucer's answer is explicit: he "sat in the scole at 
his prymer." The clergeon, in all probability, was in his first 
year at school, for he was "seuen yeer of age;" and this was the 
very age at which boys in Chaucer's time usually began going to 
school.' The "prymer," then, we may infer, was the book with 
which a boy's education began. 

What was this "prymer"? Professor Skeat — in consideration, 
perhaps, of the fact that our scholar "so yong and tendre was of 
age" — defines it in his glossary as an "elementary reading book." 
This definition, however, hardly does justice to the contents of 
the mediaeval primer; it suggests too strongly the short words 
and easy sentences of the "first readers" of our own day. The 
character of this primer is more clearly indicated in a passage in 
Piers Plowman. The author of this poem was certainly no child, 
yet he tells us: 

The lomes that ich laboure with and lyflode deserue 
Ys pater noster and my prymer, placebo and dirige, 
And my sauter som tyme and my seuene pselmes. 
Thus ich synge for hure soules of such as me helpen.^ 

Here Professor Skeat defines "prymer" as "a book of elementary 
religious instruction." This is nearer the mark. But why "ele- 
mentary"? Langland did not mean us to understand from this 
that he went about instructing children. Rather, he sought em- 
ployment in singing for souls after the fashion of chantry priests. 
The prymer, in short, was not, as its name might suggest, a 
book especially designed for children, but was a prayer-book for 
the use of young and old alike. Historically, the prymer seems 
to have been a development from the psalter, to which prayers 
and devotional exercises had gradually been added. At length, 

1 Thus in 1340 Bishop Burgershe, of Lincoln, left an endowment to support six boys at 
grammar school from the age of seven to fifteen (Chr. Wordsworth, article on "Lincoln- 
shire Chantries," Northern Oenealogist, 1895, p. 152). Eichard II in 1398 made a grant to the 
Carthusian Priory at Coventry for the maintenance of twelve poor clerks from the age of 
seven to seventeen (Dugdale's Monasticon, Vol. VI, p. 18). 

2C-Text, VI, vss. 45-48. 
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during the thirteenth century' these were separated from the 
psalter and gathered into a separate book according to a fixed 
order .^ The contents of a prymer invariably include: the "Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin," the "Seven Penitential Psalms," the 
"Fifteen Gradual Psalms," the "Litany," the "Office for the 
Dead," and "Commendations."' In addition to these essentials, 
many copies of the prymer contain other devotions and pieces of 
religious instruction. 

At first, of course, the prymers were in Latin. These Latin 
prymers also frequently went under the title Horae Beatae 
Mariae Virginis, from the fact that they began with the "Hours 
of the Virgin."* At length, during the last quarter of the four- 
teenth century, prymers in English began to appear, and in this 
form speedily attained great popularity as the prayer-book of the 
laity. From this time to the Reformation the prymer circulated 

1 The earliest mention of a prymer yet discovered is dated 1297. The reference is given 
by Mr. Littlehales in his "Notes on the Primer" (E.E. T. S., No. 109, Part II, p. 2). It occurs 
in the inventory of the property of an Essex church made on the occasion of a visitation : 
" Erdele (Ardley, Yerdley) Item vnum primarium cum septem psalmls, et XV, et Placebo 
et Dirige" (Visitations of Churches Belonging to St. Paul's Cathedral, Camden Society, 
pp. 49, 50). 

2 Cf. the scholarly essay on " The Origin of the Prymer," by Edmund Bishop, in The 
Prymer or Lay Folks' Prayer-Book (E. E. T. S.) , Part II, 1897, pp. xi-xxxviii ; also see Edgar 
Hoskins, Horae B. M. Virginis, or Sarum and York Primers, etc., 1901. 

3 Three early manuscript prymers in English have already been edited: Brit. Museum 
MS No. 17010, of about the year 1410 (ed. William Maskell, Monumenta Bitualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, 1846, Vol. Ill) ; St. John's Coll. Camb. MS G 24, before 1400 (ed. Henry Littlehales, 
The Prymer or Prayer-Book of the Lay People in the Middle Ages, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1891-92) ; Camb. Univ. MS Dd. 11, 82, between 1420 and 1430 (ed. Littlehales, E. E. T. S., 1895- 
97). Valuable introductions and collations of some fifteen other MSS accompany the texts. 
Mr. Littlehales' most recent discussion of the prymer will be found in Wordsworth and 
Littehales, Old English Service-Books of the English Church, 1904, chap. ix. 

The printed editions of the prymer, both Latin and English, of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, have been made the subject of a valuable monograph by Eev. Edgar Hoskins: Horae 
B. Mariae Virginis, or Sarum and York Primers with Kindred Books, etc. (Longmans, 
Green* Co., 1901). 

* It is contended by Maskell that the term " prymer " was applied only to the English 
versions. " The Latin editions of the 'horae,'" he says, "do not use in any way the term 
Prymer. Their titles usually run, 'Horae beatae Mariae virginis ad usum ecclesiae Sarum,' 
or ' Horae presentes ad usum Sarum impressae fuerunt,' etc., although they contain not only 
the hours, but various other offices, the penitential psalms, dirge, etc.," (Monumenta Bit. 
Bed. Anglic., 2d. ed.l882. Vol. Ill, p. xxxv.) He appears to contradict this statement, how- 
ever, in his note on p. li: "In the Latin books the names orarium, horae, prymer, and 
enchiridion are sometimes used interchangeably." Mr. Littlehales holds — rightly, it seems 
to me— that the title "prymer" was used of the Latin as well as of the English versions: 
" That the name is also properly applied to the book, whether the contents be in English, 
Latin or in both languages, we may also feel sure from the reason that the name is applied 
indiscriminately to all three varieties." (Old Eng. Service-Books, p. 248.) 
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both in Latin and in English, as well as with the Latin and the 
English text side by side. 

With these general facts in mind, let us turn to the matter of 
particular interest to us at present — the use of the prymer in the 
schools. It is strange that, much as has been written in recent 
years concerning the prymer, the fact has never been clearly rec- 
ognized that it was in ordinary use as a school textbook.' Never- 
theless, there is abundant historical evidence — besides the explicit 
statement of Chaucer — to establish the fact of such use. 

Perhaps it will be well to turn first to the evidence in the six- 
teenth century, at the time when Roman Catholic prayers were 
being superseded by the revised ritual of the Reformers. Henry 
VIII made it one of his first cares, after the separation from the 
Roman church, to prepare a revision of the prymer, both in Latin 
and in English, commanding that his prymer should everywhere 
be used instead of the earlier form. These decrees in regard to 
the prymer were confirmed in 1547 by Edward VI, among whose 
injunctions we find the following: "And that no teacher of youth 
shall teach any other than the said primer."^ It is clear from this 
that the prymer held a recognized place in the instruction of the 
schools. Still more valuable testimony to the actual use of the 
prymer as a school-book is found in the Day-Book of John Dome* 
the Oxford bookseller, in which are entered the titles of the books 
which he had in stock in 1520. In this list I count no less than 
twenty-six entries of primarium pro pueris. 

But the the fact that we find special "boys' prymers" raises 
the question whether the prymers used in the schools may not 
have differed materially from the regular editions. In answer to 

1 Once indeed Mr. Littlehales, in Iiis " Notes on tJie Prymer " (The Prymer, E. K. T. 8., 
No.109, Partll, p. 3), suggests the possibility that schoolboys occasionally studied the 
prymer. " Is it possible," he asks, " that service books and prymers were at times used 
as books from which children and choristers were sometimes taught?" He then proceeds 
to cite, in support of this suggestion, the reference to the prymer in the Prioreaset Tale, but 
carries the matter no farther. Mr. H. E. NoUoth, In his introduction to the Lav S'olk*' 
Catecliiam (E. E. T. S., 1901, p. zzzt), comes somewhat nearer in his statement that "during 
the 15th century, children were commonly taught the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments without any'ezplanation, and with the addition of the Ave Maria and other 
prayers to the saints." But the only prymer whose use in the schools he recognizes is th» 
revised primer of the Eeformers. 

2Edw. Cardwell, Doc. Annals of the Reformed Church of England, 1839, Vol. I, p. 20; 
cf. also p. 19. 

3 Collectanea, ed. C. E. L. Fletcher, Oxford Hist. Society, 1885, Vol. I. 
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this question it may be asserted, in the first place, that there is no 
evidence that these boys' prymers were abridgments. The price 
at which they were entered (ranging from Ad. to 6d. ), though 
not large, is the same as that of the regular editions. Moreover, 
one comes upon the entry of a primarium pro pueris longum. 
These "long prymers" were editions which contained a number of 
additional prayers and offices not found in the ordinary edition.' 
Even these, it would appear, were sometimes used by boys. 
Plainly, then, the distinction between "boys' prymers" and the 
ordinary sort did not consist in abridgment. 

In what respects, then, did they differ? I am disposed to 
believe that a boys' prymer was merely the ordinary prymer with 
certain elementary matters prefixed for the convenience of school- 
boys. A good example of a prymer of this sort is one printed in 
1537, with the title: The Primer in english for children after 
the use ofSarum.^ At the beginning one finds the "Alphabet," 
"Lord's Prayer," "Salutation," "Apostles' Creed," "Ten Com- 
mandments," "Graces" (before and after dinner, and before and 
after supper), the psalm "De Profundis," and the "Works of 
Mercy." Then follow the prayers as in the ordinary prymer, 
except that the "Fifteen Gradual Psalms," the "Offices for the 
Dead," and the "Commendations" are omitted. In some of the 
early manuscript prymers in English one finds similar elementary 
material prefixed. Thus at the beginning of a manuscript of the 
time of Kichard II are placed the "Alphabet," the "Lord's 
Prayer," "Hail Mary," "Apostles' Creed," "A Confession," 
"Graces" for particular occasions, the "Seven Sacraments," and 
the "Easter Table." Then follows the prymer proper, in full, and 
at the end of this, the "Ten Commandments," the "Seven Deadly 
Sins," the "Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost," the "Seven Words 
of Christ," and the "Sixteen Properties of Charity.'" Essentially 
the same additions are also found in a number of the Latin 
prymers collated by Mr. Hoskins. 

> Probably the MS prymers, Brit. Mus. Nos. 17010 and 17011, and Ashmol. 1288, may ba 
taken as fair examples of the long prymer. See the collation of their contents in Littlehales' 
Prymer, Part II. 

2 Hoskins, Horae beatae Mariae, p. 173. 

3 Hunterian Library MS V 6, 22, collated by Littlehales, The Prymer, Part II, p. 10. 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century this elementary 
material which is found prefixed to many of the prymers was also 
printed separately — probably on a single sheet — with the title 
"The ABC." In John Dome's Day-Book a quantity of these 
ABC's are entered — in papiro at Id apiece, in pergameno at two- 
pence. Never, however, is this ABC confused with the prymer — 
another reason for believing that the primarium pro pueris, con- 
tained something beside this elementary instruction. The follow- 
ing list of the contents of an ABC printed by Thomas Petit about 
1538, is given by Henry Bradshaw: "Pater Noster, Ave Maria, 
Credo (in Latin and English), Ten Commandments, Graces before 
and after meals as in the Sarum Manual, Parts of the Service 
requisite to enable a child to serve at mass.'" In the early six- 
teenth century this ABC was used in some of the more elementary 
schools of England. So at Launceston the chantry commissioners 
of Henry VIII reported the existence of a school " to teache yonge 
chylderne the ABC."^ I have not found evidence, however, of 
the existence of the ABC in separate form before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

That the prymer was used in the schools of the early sixteenth 
century is, as we have seen, abundantly established; let us turn 
back now to the time of Chaucer. A circular letter sent out in 1356 
by Bishop Grandisson, of Exeter, to the schoolmasters of his dio- 
cese affords valuable testimony on the subject of our present in- 
quiry. In this letter the bishop declares that he has been moved 
to amazement and pity by some of the methods of instruction which 
he has observed in the grammar schools of his diocese. These 
methods, he says, are absurd, unprofitable, yes, even superstitious, 
more after the fashion of heathen than 'of Christians. What were 
the methods to which the bishop takes exception? Let him 
answer in his own words: 

Dum ipsi scolares suos, postquam Oracionem Dominicam cum Salu- 
tacione Angelica, et Symbolum, necnon Matutinas et Horas Beate Vir- 
ginis, et similia que ad Fidem pertinent et anime salutem, legere aut 

1 Collected Papers of Henry Bradsham, 1889, pp. 333-40. Cf . also the elementary portion 
of an English prymer of 1537 (Hoskins, Horae B. Mariae, p. 173), which is entitled "The 
ABC." An edition of the ABC in Latin was printed by Thomas Berthelet in 1543, with the 
title Alphabetum Latino Anglicum. (J. T. Ames, Typograph. Antiq., ed. 1749, p. 173.) 

2A. F. Leach, English Schooh at the Reformation, Part II, p. 31; cf. also p. 31. 
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dicere eciam minus perfecte didicerint, absque eo quod quicquam de 
predictis construere sciant vel intelligere, aut dicciones ibi declinare vel 
respondere de partibus earundem, ad alios libros magistrales et poeticos 
aut metricos ad[d]iscendos transire faciunt premature. Unde contigit 
quod in etate adulta, cotidiana que dicunt aut legunt non intelligant; 
Fidem eciam, Catholicam (quod dampnabilius est) propter defectum 
intelligencie non agnoscant. 

This state of affairs the bishop will not allow to continue; he 
therefore closes his letter with the following express injunction 
to these schoolmasters: 

Injungimus et mandamus, quatinus pueros, quos recipiunt in Grama- 
dicalibus imbuendos, non tantum legere aut discere literaliter, ut hac- 
tenus, set, aliis omnibus omissis, construere et intelligere faciant Oraci- 
onem Dominicam, cum Salutacione Angelica, Symbolum, et Matutinas, ac 
Horas de Beata Virgine, et dicciones ibi declinare ac respondere de parti- 
bus earundem, antequam eosdem ad alios libros transire permittant.^ 

There can, of course, be no doubt that the bishop is here referring 
to the prymer. The "Hours of the Blessed Virgin" invariably 
formed a part of the contents of the prymer. Indeed, as we have 
seen, Horae de Beata Virgine was the very title by which the 
Latin prymers were frequently known. As for the Lord's Prayer, 
the Angelic Salutation, and the Creed, these are pieces of reli- 
gious instruction often prefixed to the prymers, especially those 
intended for the use of boys. 

But beyond the testimony which it affords to the use of the 
prymer in the schools, the bishop's letter has further interest for 
us. It shows us the way in which the prymer was studied. The 
boys first learned these devotions by rote (literaliter). Then, as 
they progressed in their knowledge of grammar, they were taught 
to construe these Latin prayers. For, it will be observed, the 
bishop offers no objection to the committing of the prymer to 
memory, but only to the fact that boys were allowed to go on to 
other books before they had parsed and declined the Latin of the 
prymer. 

The bishop, moreover, has cleared up for us the question 
whether the prymer which our clergeon was studying was in Latin 
or in English. One might at first be inclined to doubt whether 

1 Bp. Grandisson's Register^ ed. F. C. Hingeston-Eandolph, Vol. II, pp. 1192, 1193. 
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a Latin prymer would have been put into the hands of a little 
lad in his first year at school. But after all there is nothing 
incredible in this; as soon as he had learned his alphabet (which 
was probably on the first page of his prymer), he could at once 
begin spelling out the words of his Pater Noster and committing 
them to memory. He might not understand them, it is true — 
that would depend on whether the master took pains to explain 
their meaning to him as he went along — but at all events he could 
repeat them, and that was in those days the first essential. 

For, as I have already said, one of the primary objects in the 
school of the fourteenth century was to train children for partici- 
pation in the liturgy of the church, and that liturgy was in the 
Latin tongue. Even laymen in the Middle Ages learned in Latin 
at least the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and the Ave, though in 
most cases they probably did not understand the meaning of the 
words they were reciting.' Parish priests were enjoined by the 
bishops to examine parishioners as to their knowledge of these 
forms,^ and there is record of penalties imposed upon those who 
failed to pass this examination satisfactorily.' 

I Thus Bishop Grosteste, in his homily De Orando^ maintained that laymen derive 
spiritual benefit from repeating their Pater Noster with worshipful hearts, although they 
do not understand the meaning of the words they utter (Brown's Fasciculus II, p. 284). In 
this connection, Professor Kittredge reminds me of the "Mery Geste How the Plowman 
Lerned his Pater Noster" (Remains of Early Pop. Poetry of England, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 
1864, Vol. I, p. 209). This story of the ingenious devioe by which a priest taught the Pater 
Noster to an illiterate parishioner, though not found in English earlier than the print by 
Wynkyn de Worde, was related in Italian prose in 1424, and occurs also in a Latin version 
of the second half of the fifteenth century (cf. E. Kohler, Anglia, Vol. II, pp. 388 ff.). 

2 The bishops' "Constitutions" of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries abound in 
injunctions to this effect. Thus in 1255, Bishop Kirkham, of Durham : "Habeat quoqno 
unusquisqne eorum [i. e. sacerdotes parochiales] simplicem intellectum fidei, sicut in sym- 
bolo, tarn majori quam minori, quod est in psalmo Quicunque vult et etiam Credo in Deum 
expressius continentur : necnon in oratione dominica, quae dicitur Pater Noster, ac salnta- 
tione beatae Mariae, et qualiter se debeant crucis charactere insignire ; ne cum laici super 
hoc requisiti fuerint, se conficte valeant excusare occasione negligentiae sacerdotum." 
(Wilkins, Concilia, I, p. 704.) 

In the synodal statutes of Norwich, 1257 ; "Provideant attentius ecclesiarum rectores, 
et sacerdotes parochiales, ut pueri parochiarum suarum diligenter doceantur, ut eciant 
dominicam orationem, et symbolum, et salntationem beatae virginis, et crucis signacula 
sibi recte consignare." (Ibid., I, p. 732.) 

Cf. Also the injunctions of Bishop Pontissera, diocesan synod of Winchester, 1295 
(Leach, Hist, of Winchester Coll., 1900, p. 40) ; and the statutes of Archbishop Thoresby, of 
York, in 1357 (Lay Folks' Catechism, E. E. T. S., at bottom of pp. 6, 20, and 22) ; also " Dan 
Jon Gaytryge's Sermon " (Belig. Pieces in Ptose and Verse, E. E. T. S., pp. 2 and 13). 

3 For example, the following presentment was made in a visitation of the diocese of 
London in 1497: "Willielmus NichoU notatur officio quod male sapit de fide, quia rare 
accedit ad ecclesiam suam parochialem. Et cum veniret, nuUas prcces Deo fundlt, et 
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Toward the close of the fourteenth century, it is true, English 
versions of the prymer and of other books of religious instruction 
began to appear' — probably due in large measure to the influence 
of Wyclif. But these books in the vernacular were designed to 
make the Latin liturgies intelligible, not to displace them.' 
Indeed, in the English prymers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Latin text was frequently placed beside the English 
translation. So far as the schools are concerned, it is not until 
the sixteenth century that one finds any evidence that the boys 
were being taught their prymer in English.' 

IV 

Our study of the school which the clergeon attended has thus 
far been confined to an exposition of the Alma Bedemptoris and 
the "prymer." It remains to inquire what other instruction was 
being given there. Does Chaucer's description of this school 
allow us to regard it as a "grammar school" — a type well known 
in the Middle Ages — or was it purely an elementary school 

creditur, quod nescit orationem Dominicam, salationem angelicam, neqne symbolum 
apostolorum habet ad purgandum se vij Marcii." (Maskell, Mon. Bit., Ill, p. liii.) 

1 Examples of such books are the Lay Folks' Mass-Book (ed. T. F. Simmone, E. E. T. S., 
1879 ; cf. also G. H. Gerould, Engl. Stvdien, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 1-27, and BtUbring, Engl. Stud., 
XXXV, pp. 28-33) and the Lay Folks' Catechism (ed. Simmons and NoUoth, E. E. T. S., 1901). 

2 The reluctance to discard Latin in private devotions, even on the part of those who 
were friendly disposed toward prayer-books in the vernacular, is well illustrated in the 
following passage from The Chastysing of Ooddes Chyldren, a treatise printed by Caxton, 
probably about 1483 (of. Dibdin's Typograph. Antiq., Vol. I, p. 356) : "Some now in thiso 
dayes use to say in englissh her sawter & matynes of our lady, ye vij psalmes & the letanye- 
Many repreue it to have the sawter matynes or the gospel or the byble in englisshe by cause 
they may not be translated into no vulgare worde by worde as it stondeth without grete 
circumlocuoion after the feling of the firste wryters whiche translated that into latyn by 
teohyng of ye holi goost. Neuertheles I wyll not repreue to have hem in englissh ne to rede 
on hem when they may stire you more to deuocyon & to the loue of god. But unterli to use 
hem in englissh & leue the latyn I holde it not commendable." (J. T. Ames, Typograph. 
Antiq., ed. 1790, Vol. I, p. 102.) 

3 Even as late as tbe sixteenth century schoolboys were still being taught the Credo, 
Pater Nost«r, etc., in Latin. Thus according to the statutes of the chantry school at 
Childrey-near- Wantage, founded in 1526, the priest was bound to "teach the children the 
Alphabet, the Lord's Prayer, the Salutation of the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles' Creed, and 
all other things which are necessary to enable them to assist the Priest in the celebration 
of the Mass, together with tbe psalm 'De Profundis' and the usual prayers for the dead. 
Also he shall teach them to say Grace as well at dinner as at supper." Then it is added, as 
if in distinction to what has gone before : "Likewise he shall teach them in English the 
Fourteen Articles of the Faith, the Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven 
Sacraments of the Church, the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Seven Works of Mercy as 
well corporal as spiritual, the Five Bodily Senses, and the manner of Confession." (N. 
Carlisle, Endowed Gram. Schools of England, Vol, I, p. 31.) 
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whose course of study went no farther than the prymer and the 
"antiphoner?"' The answer to this question must be more or less 
conjectural, inasmuch as Chaucer has not chosen to be explicit 
on this point. Nevertheless, his account, when closely scruti- 
nized, affords, I believe, some indication of the kind of school he 
had in mind. 

At first one might take it for granted that a young scholar of 
seven would be found at an elementary school. But it should be 
borne in mind that in Chaucer's time there was no system of 
graded schools in England. Boys did not prepare themselves 
for admission to the grammar s.chool by first attending the 
elementary school. In the grammar schools also scholars were 
received at the age of seven, and without preliminary training;^ 
in the grammar schools also elementary instruction was given. 
The essential distinction between the grammar school and the 
elementary school consisted in the fact that in the former Latin 
was taught, but in the latter it was not. Even this line of dis- 
tinction in some cases it is difficult to draw. For in some schools 
where the instruction was for the most part of the elementary 
sort, provision was made that, "if any shall be apt and disposed 
to learn Grammar," the master "shall instruct them therein after 
the best and most diligent manner that he can."' 

Our question, then, resolves itself into this : Is there reason to 
suppose that any of the boys in Chaucer's school were studying 
grammar? Obviously the clergeon was not; nor was his felaw, 
whose vague interpretation of the anthem which he sang was 
based upon what he had "herd seye" rather than upon his own 
knowledge of Latin. Still it is not safe to conclude from this 
that there were not others in the school who were studying gram- 
mar. Indeed, it would be easy to believe that the felaw, in his 
confession of ignorance — 

iFor an account of the antiphoner and its uses, cf. Wordsworth and Littlehales, Old 
Service-Books of the Engl. Church, pp. 104 ff. 

2 An exception to tliis statement should be noted in the case of the great grammar 
schools of Winchfster and Eton, and Dean Collet's St. Paul's school, London. The statutes 
of Winchester and Eton required a knowledge of Donatus for admission {H. C. Adams, 
Wykehamica, p. 53; Maxwell-Lyte, HisL of Eton Coll., p. 495). Colet's foundation statutes 
(1609) specified that a boy should be able " to rede and wryte his owne lesson " (J. H. 
Lupton's Life of Colet, p. 285) . But these are the only exceptions I have been able to find. 

ii Statutes of the school at Childrey-near-Wantage. Carlisle's Endowed Gram. Schools, 
Vol. I, p. S2. 
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/ lerne song, I can but smal grammere — 
meant to draw a distinction between himself and other scholars 
already at their Latin. Why should the felaw have thought it 
necessary to explain he was not learning grammar, if it was not 
being taught in the schools?' 

Some confirmation of this interpretation is found, it seems to 
me, in the phrase which Chaucer employs in referring to the 
"doctrine .... vsed there." In this school, he tells us, chil- 
dren learned "to singen and to rede." May we not suppose that 
he is here using "rede" in the special sense of reading Latin? 
The word occurs again and again in Middle English with this 
specific meaning. Thus in the Castle off Loue reference is 
made to "clerkes pat conne reden."^ Lydgate in the same way 

speaks of — 

the lewde that can not rede 
But the pater noster and the crede,' 

by which he clearly means laymen whose knowledge of Latin is 
limited to these two selections from the Catechism. To cite still 
another example, I may refer to a fifteenth-century inscription on 
a tomb in the church at Spofforth, bidding the passer-by say a 
De Profundis, "if you letterd be," but — 

If thou be unlearned and cannot reed. 
For our soules and all crysten soules med, 
Saye a paternoster and ave and a crede.* 

Either the author of this inscription used " reed " in the technical 
sense of reading Latin, or he was guilty of a palpable hibemicism. 

II owe this to the suggestion of Professor Kittredge, who has also expressed to me his 
opinion that "rede'* here refers to Latin. 

^Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., E. E. T. S., Part I, p. 386. 
3"Merita Missae," vss. 3, 4, in Lai/ Folks' Mass-Book, E. E. T. S., p. 148. 
*Maskell's Monumenta Bitualia, ed. 1882, Vol. Ill, p. lii, note. Very similar to this are 
the instructions to laymen how to conduct themselves during the mass : 

If tou of letter kan, 

To I)e priest herken {)an 

Hys office, prayere, and pistille, 

And answere pere-to with gnde wille, 

Or on a boke ty-selfe it rede. 



If I>ou kan noghte rede ne saye 

ty pater-noster rehers alwaye, etc. 
(Lay Folks' Mass-Book, E. E. T. S., pp. 14-16; cf. also Engl. Stud., Vol. XXXIII, p. 19, and 
Vol. XXXV, p. 31). 
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Moreover, in Chaucer's phrase "rede" and "singen" stand 
together. "Kede," thus coupled, is given a significance distinctly 
ecclesiastical; "to read and sing" was a stock phrase to denote 
the vocation of a clerk. Thus the author of Genesis and Exodus, 
who was certainly in orders, prefaces his poem by a prayer for 
grace to honor God: 

Que8er so hie rede or singe.' 

Similarly in a "bidding prayer" in a York MS of the first half of 
the fifteenth century one reads: "We sail pray specially for all 
prestes & clerkes pat redis or singes in pis kirke or in any other."'' 
And Chaucer himself, it will be remembered, in describing the 
Pardoner, mentions reading and singing as the distinctive accom- 
plishments of the clergy: 

He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste. 
Wei coude he rede a lessoun or a storie. 
But alderbest he song an oflPertorie.^ 

There can be no doubt, in these cases, that the reading and sing- 
ing were in Latin. Indeed, Gower, using the phrase in a similar 
connection, explicitly mentions Latin. Referring to the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, he says: 

the clerk and the clergesse 
In latin tunge it rede and singe.' 

Now, when the same phrase, "to read and sing," is used to 
describe the instruction given in a school it seems fair to suppose 
that it still retained this special sense which it had acquired in 
connection with the clerical profession. In support of this con- 
clusion I may cite a passage in Floriz and Blauncheflur where 
this phrase is used in precisely the same sense as in the Prioresses 
Tale. When the king suggests to his son that it is time he be 
put to school, Floris replies: 

Ne can y in no scole syng ne rede 
Without Blancheflour.* 

iGen. and Ex., E. E. T. S., vs. 34. 

^Lay Folks^ Mass-Book, E. E. T. S., p. 69. The same phrase occurs in another York 
Bidding Prayer printed in 1509 (ibid., p. 75) . 

3 Prologue C. T., vs. 707-9. iConf. Am., Book VI, ts. 980. 

6 Floriz and Blauncheflur, E. E. T. S., 1901, vss. 21, 22. 
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In this case, however, we are assured by what follows that it is the 
discipline of the grammar school which the author has in mind. 
For he proceeds to tell us what the two children learned after they 
were sent to school: 

When pey had v. jere to scoole goone 

So wel pey had lemed Poo, 

Inowj pay coup of latyne, 

And wel wryte on parchemyne.' 

One should not, of course, push too far a phrase which may 
easily have come to be used rather loosely. Nor can one hope to 
reach absolute proof in regard to a matter concerning which Chaucer 
has not chosen to be explicit. Yet on the basis of such evidence 
as we have, I am inclined to believe that Chaucer, in sketching the 
school which the clergeon attended, had in mind the ordinary 
grammar school of his day. 

That Chaucer should not have seen fit to introduce any young 
grammarians into his story, even if there were such in the school, 
will surprise no one. A young pedant expounding the Alma 
Redemptoris would have marred the whole effect. He chose, 
therefore, to mention only the younger scholars; the seven-year-old 
clergeon and his felaw, somewhat older, who had advanced to the 
study of song. The boys of the upper forms, who alone might be 
expected to be engaged in construing Latin, he has carefully kept 
off the stage. 

The present article has been confined to the exposition of the 
Prioresses Tale as Chaucer tells it. Some of the conclusions 
here reached are strengthened when Chaucer's account is com- 
pared with the form of the legend which probably served as his 
source. In another article, shortly to appear, I propose, to trace 
the development of the legend, and to fix as closely as possible 
the form of the story which Chaucer had before him. 

Caeleton F. Beown. 

Brtn Mawr, Pa. 
1 Ibid., vss. 31-34. 
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